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were on the military list, From the action on the Ticinus to Cannae, the
loss of the Romans and their allies, in battle alone, could not have been less
than eighty thousand men. The dictator, therefore, proposed to buy eight
thousand slaves to serve as light troops; and also to enrol debtors, prisoners,
and other persons by law incapable of serving in the Roman legions.
Marcellus, with the remains of the army of Cannse, took his post at Casili-
num. All commanders were instructed to keep to the defensive system of
Fabius, and on no account to risk another battle.
Meanwhile Hannibal had advanced through Samnium to Capua, where he
found all prepared to receive him. The senate^ being in the interest of
Rome, was dismissed, and the chief power committed to a popular leader,
named Pacuvius Oalavius. His first act was to c?ize on Roman residents
and put them to death; he then made an agreement witL Cannibal that no
Carthaginian officer should exercise authority in Capua ; and den^-^ed that
three hundred Roman prisoner? should be put into his hands as hostage^ >*
the safety of three hundred Capuan knights who were serving in the Roman
army in Sicily. Hannibal agreed to these demands, and entered Capua in
triumph. One man only, by name Decius Magius, ventured to oppose these
measures. Hannibal treated him with magnanimous clemency, and contented
himself with sending him off to Africa.
All southern Italy had by this time declared in Hannibal's favour.
Most of the Apulians, the Hirpinian and Caudinian Samnites, the Surren-
tines, most of the Lucaiiians, the Bruttians, and all the Greek cities of the
south "which were not held by Roman garrisons, welcomed him as their
deliverer. It seemed as if he were now about to realise his great project of
raising Italy in insurrection against Rome.
He was obliged to send detachments of his army into these several
districts; and he employed what small force he still retained in attempting
to gain possession of the cities in the plains of Campania. Nuceria, Acerrss,
and others submitted, as Capua had done. But Neapolis and Cumae closed
their gates; and the senate of Nola, fearing, that the people might rise
against them, as at Capua, sent for Marcellus to Casilinum. This bold
officer threw himself into the city, and by a successful sally repulsed Hanni-
bal from the gates. He then seized and executed seventy persons who were
suspected of treason, and entrenched himself strongly in a fixed camp near
the city. Hannibal, thus repulsed from Nola, determined to^ invest Casili-
num, which from its proximity to Capua was likely to prove a troublesome
neighbour.1 The garrison held out obstinately, but were at length obliged
to yield. This was almost the only town in Italy which Hannibal took by
a regular siege.
Hannibal now went into winter quarters at Capua, in expectation of
receiving succours from home. Soon after the battle he L>d sent off his
brother Mago to carry home the tidings of his great success. For three
3ears he had pursued a career of victory unassisted by the government;
Rome v*as at his feet; he only wanted force enough to crush her. In proof
o! the greatness of the victory of Cannae, Mago poured out on the floor of
the senate-house a bushel of gold rings, which had been worn by Roman
knights who had fallen on that fatal Held. But the jealous government,
Headed by a Hanno, the mortal enemy of the Barcine family, listened coldly
to^ Mag.'s words; they asked "whether one Roman or Latin citizen had
joined Hannibal? He wanted men and money; what more could he,want,
1 Casilmum is the modern Capua* It lies on the river. The rite of the ancient Capua ia
about two miles eastward, on an eminence*